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holiday tasks. 


T^rulation. I do not refer simply to fiction of a 

enormous t-onai ^ but tQ papers which consist almost 

vulgarly e xcerpts, serious or comic, each of which i s 

calcuWed tt. produce an agreeable titillation for the morbid 
itch of our sensational and jaded taste. 1 can ,magt„ e 
nothing more directly adapted to destroy any love of con- 
tinuous reading, any patience and sympathy with the natural 
gradations of mood and interest in a consistent work of 
literary art, than the long strings of abrupt and disconnected 
paragraphs, of which these papers consist. The news-sheets 
of our railway-stations, the nature of the subjects held out as 
a bait for loose coppers and vacant minds, aie sufficient indi- 
cation of the class of literature to which 1 refer. It is true 
that an insurance-policy accompanies several such papers, but 
T am not certain that a man is justified in providing for the 


distant possibility of physical damage, at the cost of an imme- 
diate certainty of some intellectual harm. Here, I think, a 
guardian may reasonably exercise a little supervision and 
control. Reading, like many other gifts, may be harmful in 
exact proportion to its possible benefit. I have no objection 
to some amount of light and entertaining reading : but I am 
convinced that much of our periodical literature is so apt to 
produce in our minds a habit of reading as a mere assistance 
and alleviation to moments of indolence and vacancy, that 
the sinews of our minds are relaxed and our palates spoilt for 
the pure bread of an inspired literature. “ Die auszurottende 
Journalistik is not an entirely unreasonable cry. 

In conclusion, then, while freedom and spontaneous enjoy- 
ment should still be distinctive of our holiday-season, there 
are ways in which, without any sacrifice of the spirit of either, 
a parent or tutor may give a direction to a boy’s impulses 
which shall lead him to unfailing sources of delight and 
improvement. There are many subjects which demand no 
especial faculty, and which minds of the most divergent 
complexion may study with almost equal profit and success. 

n need I say that the earlier such interests are acquired, 

e more permanent and unfailing will be their refreshment 
in later years ? 


SOME DEhECTS OF VOICE AND SPEECH 
IN CHIEDREN. 


By Mrs. Emil Behnke. 

Teacher ' °f Voice Culture to Singers , Speakers and Stammerers . 

\ OICE, which is the organ of our thoughts, is one of the most 
wonderful and beautiful of the gifts of nature to mankind, 
and its possession places us immeasurably above the rest of 
animate and inanimate creation. The vocal sounds emitted 
by animals are devoid of music ; and although the notes of 
the song-birds are charming, they do not compare in beauty 
with the cultivated human voice, with its power of giving 
expression to every passion and emotion which the human 
heart is capable of feeling. 

This peculiar quality appears to be inherent in the human 
race : even the infant is able intuitively to express its desires 
by the tones of its voice. Pain, pleasure, hunger, temper, 
which comprise the whole world of its emotional capacities 
for the time being, can be recognised in its cries long before 
it has learnt by imitation to express itself in words. 

Amongst English-speaking people the voice is often used 
in a very faulty manner, and much of this may be traced to 
the want of refined and educated supervision in the nursery, 
where sufficient care is not exercised to counteract the bad 
vocal and speech habits into which children fall. These are 
particularly disagreeable to the cultivated ear, and are often 
only overcome with difficulty in adult life, the voices of many 
persons being always tinged with the objectionable tone- 
colour acquired in childhood. It is as necessary for children 
to chatter at play as it is for them to incessantly move their 
limbs by running and jumping and skipping about, the 
growing muscles need the exercise ; but coarse shouting and 
harsh tones should not be permitted, and it is easy to tram 
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th „ Httie ones to recognise and avoid them. There i s 
nothing which young people imitate more mstmctively and 
11 n rnn sciously than tones, inflections, modulations and p ro . 


consciously than tones, inflections, modulations and p ro _ 
linn, As our children’s nurses, governesses, friends 
nunCia ’ ; peak, so do our children. This faculty of 
t-ofoin in adult life to a greater or 


nunciations, 

and associates , rr ' ~ J 

imitation which we retain m adult life to a greater or lesser 
deirree may be turned to good account by taking heed that 
the vocal sounds heard by our little mimics are all pure and 
true, and that pronunciation is clear, distinct, accurate, and 
refined. It is a singular fact that defects of voice and speech 
are far more readily adopted by children than correct 
methods. The grasseyed r and the throatal or guttural r of 
some foreign nurses and governesses ; every form of pro- 
vincialism or cockneyism, a lisp, a nasal twang, a stammer, 
are frequently reproduced by the little ones with painful 
accuracy, and their eradication gives much trouble in after 
life. One case of inability to trill the r prevented a clever 
woman from obtaining a good engagement on the stage. 
She was, however, determined to conquer her faulty pro- 
nunciation which had been acquired by imitating a foreign 
nurse, and after three or four months’ lessons and constant 
practice, she surmounted the difficulty and became a very 
successful actress with clear and good enunciation. 

Lisping and the mispronunciation of th are sometimes 
occasioned by mere indolence, but more frequently by too 
large a tongue, by a defective formation of the hard palate, 
or by the shape and position of the teeth. When these 
faults arise from carelessness or inertness they may easily 
be corrected by judicious training. There is no difficulty 
in emonstrating the position of the tongue for pronouncing 
t ese letters correctly, and with ordinary care and deter- 
mination it is soon accomplished. 

A >oung barrister caused a roar of laughter in court by 
tha^E Jentlemen of the Zury, the prithoner at the bar 
frienrk aCCUthed of a motb t heinouth crime,” etc. ! His 
he wa-, “"S ac< ' ustomed to his lisp, did not notice it, and 
his sneer 0 E S1 i f ab y disconcert ed to find the ludicrous effect 
in possession*^ T! produced - About a dozen lessons put him 
currinv sihil- °* the n S ht Pronunciation of our frequently re- 
“ Yetffi my iu d ’ ,and he n ° longer causes a smile by saying 
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by a tight 

expulsion of the air along the side ^ the forcible 

the cheeks. An unpleasant ^ Slde teeth, between them and 

caused. This defective pronunciation’"* 1S thereby 

to cure, whether in children or ? if partlcularly difficult 
" as soon as Ihe'S Z 

Where lisping is caused by defective’ r . 
palate, or by the position of the teeth a good spechdisd and 
afterwards a dentist may be consulted. If ft o^s fts ori^ 
to the tongue being too large for the mouth, exercises can 
be used devised by the late Emil Behnke, s hich udU give 

ih„T a h r ' tS m ° Vemen,S in ‘ "'V astonishing to 

those who have never studied how to obtain voluntary control 
over supposed automatic muscular action. 

I he substitution of / for v, b for /, and vice-versa, is very 
common amongst children. The method of correction is so 
obvious that it would be waste of time to dilate upon it. 

Quite as common, but more difficult of removal, are the 
vulgar habits of dropping the final g y or replacing it by k . 
Ihe words in which these offences are most frequently perpe- 
trated are something, nothing, and everything, which are 
as often pronounced without the final g (something nothin/ 
as they are called somethink, nothink, everythink. As bad 
a fault is substituting the hard g used at commencement of 
syllables for the soft g which follows n at the end of words 
ringing , singing . (The incorrect sound given to these g* s is 
that of g in gun). In a certain Midland town a part song was 
being taught to a class of ladies and gentlemen. The words 
ringing and singing occurred repeatedly in the refrain, and 
the singers pronounced the g’s hard, the effect being most 
comical. After trying in vain for some time to get the correct 
pronunciation of the words, the teacher had to abandon the 
song for another in which there was no opportunity for the 
display of this marked provincialism. 

Perhaps of all the consonants the letter r receives the 
worst treatment. Like the letter h it suffers from sins of 
omission and of commission, and it is also shockingly mal- 
treated in its pronunciation, not only by children but by 
adults. It is left out at the end of words where it should be 
trilled on to the next vowel ; it is even suppressed in the 
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middle of words. How often one hears “ mod V' for 
« modern ” “ tav’n ” for “ tavern,” “ east n for “ eastern ! •• 
At the end of words ah frequently takes the place of r, and w 
does duty for it at the beginning of many others. It i s pw 
where it has no business to be, between words ending and 
commencing with vowels, as “ I saw-? -a man, “ \ ictoria-?--our 
Oueen.” Many adults prefix r with w, saying wran, wrush, 
and the habit of using w instead of r after p and b is often 
continued in adult life. In Scotland and in the north of 
England only one pronunciation of r is used by the majority 
of the people, namely, the rolled or trilled r. It is the custom 
to laugh at Southerners for not trilling the letter in every 
word, but the Northerners are at fault in their pronunciation 
of it. They seem to be unaware that there are three well- 
defined ways of sounding r according to its position with 
regard to other consonants or vowels, the consonantal r, the 
vowel or liquid r, and the throatal r. To ignore the two 
latter and to use only the consonantal or trilled r is as great 
an error as the habit of putting r between tw'o words, the one 
ending the other commencing with a vowel : as “ the idea-r- 
of it.” 

L is occasionally substituted for r with droll results. Said 
a boy to a visitor, “ I ve had such a lot of lice, I’m so uncom- 
fortable ! His horrified listener, who had involuntarily 
drawn away from the boy, was glad of the explanation that 
the child always pronounced r like /, and that he meant to 
say he had eaten too much rice for dinner ! The abuse of 
the letter h is far less common than it was twenty years ago, 
but it is still omitted or misplaced by some persons. We 
a\e heard of the wealthy parvenu who, displeased that his 
was not sent hot to table, told his footman to ask the 

coo to eat the fish and bring it up again when it was a 
little otter! 

Mispronunciation of vcwels is a very common fault, and it 
ul T ri sing to note how many inaccurate shades of sound 
thom 6 gU en to t ^ em - It is, however, difficult to represent 
carp k n I* a P er ' ^ > 0 an d 1 suffer the most ; indeed if greater 

lettprc U* exerc ' se( I to ensure correctness of sound in these 
otters, them true pronunciation will be lost. 

Pronunp" eg0ing , - are a ^ ew tlie most general faults of 
a ion which can all be traced to the imitation by 
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children of bad models, and they can easily be corrected bv 

the exercise of patient patterninv The • * ected by 

r , . ,. , . ^ , patterning. 1 he innumerable errors 

ocal dialects and provincialisms are obviously out of the 
scope of this article. 3 

A frequent cause of after trouble to the little ones is the 
absurd habit indulged in by parents and nurses of talking 
baby language to them. Why must the poor little ones 
first learn to call a horse “gee-gee”; their own feet “tootsie- 
wootsies, and so on. These idiotic expressions must sub- 
sequently be dropped and correct appellations be learnt. 
Instead of repeating infantile babble, and the childish 
attempts at talking, it would be more sensible if parents and 
nurses exercised the greatest care always to speak clearly 
and correctly to their little ones. Unfortunately the English 
people are sadly at fault in their manner of speaking their 
grand and noble language. Not only are words badly 
articulated and enunciated, but actual mispronunciations 
and bad grammar are allowed to pass, even by those who 
may claim to be educated persons. All beauty and sonority 
of tone are eliminated from our language, and it is charged 
with being hard, rough, and unvocal ; whereas if properly 
spoken, it is second only to the Italian. 


(lo be continued ) 


